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"I cannot forget his indignation when he heard some European reference to cannibalism, as if it were a normal part of life in some societies. 'That is not true !J he said, when he had heard to the end. 'No nation ever ate human flesh, save as a religious sacrifice, or in war, out of revenge. Don't you see ? that is not the way of gregarious animals! It would cut at the root of social life !' Kropotkin's great work on 'Mutual Aid' had not yet appeared, when these words were said. It was his love of Humanity, and his instinct on behalf of each in his own place, that gave to the Swami so clear an insight.
"Again he talked of religious iimpulse. 'Sex-love and creation 1' he csied, 'These are at the root of most religion. And these in India are called Vaishnavism, and in the West Christianity. How few have dared to worship Death, or Kali I Let us worship Death ! Let us embrace the Terrible, because it is terrible ; not asking that it be toned down. Let us take misery, for misery's own sake !'
4tAs we came to the place where the river-water  met the ocean,......
the Swami explained how it was the great reverence of Hindus for the ocean, forbidding them to defile it by crossing it, that had made such journeys equal to outcasting for so many centuries. Then, as the ship crossed the line, touching the sea for the first time, he chanted, 'Namo
Shivaya ! Narno Shivaya ! .........;"
"He was talking again of the fact that he who would be great must suffer, and how some were fated to see every joy of the senses turn to
ashes, and he said,   *The whole of life is only a swan-song !......'
"Now he would answer a question, with infinite patience, and again he would play with historic and literary speculations. Again and again his mind would return to the Buddhist period, as the crux of a real understanding of Indian history.
" 'The three cycles of Buddhism,5 he said one day, 'were five hundred years of the Law, five hundred years of images, and five hundred years of Tantras. You must not imagine that there was ever a religion in India called Buddhism, with temples and priests of its own order ! Nothing of the sort. It was always within Hinduism. Only at one time the influence of Buddha was paramount, and this made the nation monastic.3 He had been discussing the question of the adoption into Buddhism, as its saints, of the Nags of Kashmir (the great serpents who were supposed to dwell within the springs), after the terrible winter that followed their deposition as deities.
"And he drifted on to talk about the Soma plant, picturing how for a thousand years after the Himalayan period, it was annually received in Indian villages as if it were a king, the people going out to meet it on a given day, and bringing it in rejoicing. And now it cannot even be identified !